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THE BEGINNING. — A. de Neuville. 



lery displays the portrait of Rosa Bonheur, and op- 
posite, at the eastern or Fifth Avenue end, there is 
a portrait of Paul Delaroche. The names of these 
artists are emblazoned in gold letters beneath their 
portraits. Three large chandeliers, lit by the aid of 
electricity, illuminate the gallery by night. 

The Stewart Gallery, at the present writing, con- 
tains six fine statues: "The Greek Slave" and 
"Eve," by Powers; "Paul and Virginia;" "The 
Fisher Girl ; " and female figures, life-size, by Ran- 
dolph Rogers and Tantardini, of Milan. Eight easels, 
in black and gold, stand in lines down the centre of 
the gallery, each bearing upon its frame some gem 
of a picture, one of which is from the American 
artist, J. H. Beard, and represents a couple of dogs, 
black and tan, sitting upon a cushion. 

There are a number of American pictures in Mr. 
Stewart's gallery, the most celebrated being Church's 
" Niagara," as seen from the foot of the American 
Fall ; and Huntington's " Republican Court of Wash- 
ington," a picture widely. known through the en- 
gravings which have been made of it, and which is 
becoming the standard authority in the matter of 



costumes for the Martha Washington tea-parties of 
the day. Mr. Bierstadt has no less than three pic- 
tures in this gallery : a large landscape of a scene in 
the Rocky Mountains ; a spirited and picturesque 
view of the " Seal Rocks, off the Coast of Califor- 
nia," and a new picture called " Spearing Fish by 
Torchlight," a favorite motif with this painter. 
There is a bust portrait of Washington in the col- 
lection ; and one of the largest figure pieces in the 
gallery is understood to be by an American artist. 
Mr. Stewart has recently purchased from James M. 
Hart a landscape, for which, it is stated, the sum of 
five thousand dollars was paid. 

Upon entering the gallery the eye is first caught 
by Rosa Bonheur's celebrated " Horse Fair," an im- 
mense picture which stretches the whole length of 
the western end of the room. Upon the opposite 
wall there hangs a canvas nearly as large, from Au- 
guste Bonheur, which shows a low-toned, shadowy 
wood-interior, filled with cattle lying or standing 
beneath the trees, in the cooling shades of a sum- 
mer's day. Besides the great American pictures 
already mentioned, there are "The Prodigal Son," a 



work familiar to all, by Dubufe ; " The Appeal to the 
People," one of Gerome's master-pieces ; " Homere 
et son Guide," by Bougereau ; "Les Ruines de 
Pompeii," by Frangois ; "Apres le Bal," by Alfred 
Stevens ; " The Palace of the Doges, Venice," by 
Ziem ; "Villa Torlonia, Frascati," by Castiglione ; 
a large landscape by Daubigny ; " The Serpent 
Charmer," by Fortreny ; two leading pictures by 
Meiss, and many others equally valuable. 

Two important works which Mr. Stewart has re- 
cently added to his gallery are "The Godfather's 
Visit," by .Carl Herpfner of Germany, and " The 
Charity Fair in Rome," by Aranda, painted in 1875. 
The first of these is a very elaborate work, repre- 
senting a scene in the chamber of some grand dame, 
which is magnificently furnished, with a bed cano- 
pied in golden satin, and ornamented with cupids, 
while the highly polished floor of inlaid wood-work 
reflects like a mirror whatever is upon it. The 
ladies and gentlemen in the room are represented in 
full court dress, rich brocades, velvets, gold lace, 
uniforms, etc., heightening the effect of the piece. 
The mother, a little pale, with a French cap of lace 




THE END. — A. de Neuville. 



on her head, is half-sitting up in bed, while a lady 
friend, in full dress, sits on the side of the bed, and 
holds her hand. The young godfather, in blue vel- 
vet, with a white wig, has just taken the babe from a 
lady-in-waiting, and is opening the soft blankets to 
get a peep at its face. A greyhound has followed 
his master into the room, and is putting his nose up 
toward the child. The husband of the mother is in 
the act of drawing back one of the golden bed hang- 
ings, while an old man in the rear, leaning over the 
back of a chair, evidently the grandfather, looks on 
the scene with feelings of delight. In the left-hand 
corner of the foreground, a lady in beautiful cos- 
tume is holding in her lap a little girl of three or 
four years of age, while in the background, at the 
right of the picture, a half-open door reveals the pres- 
ence of a man-servant with a bouquet in his hand. 
He can not enter, for a lady is motioning him back : 
he must not intrude while the godfather is there. 
The details of this great work are carefully and min- 
utely worked out ; the grouping is natural, the sen- 
timent true to life, and the richness of the whole, 
like that of a gem. " The Charity Fair in Rome," by 



Aranda, is very lively in color, and shows an out-of- 
door scene, full of life. Inside an inclosed space, an 
old man is offering a cage of doves for sale, appeal- 
ing to. a crowd which throngs the street, and fills the 
steps of a large building. At the right of the pic- 
ture is a table covered with a. great number of arti- 
cles for sale, while seated about it are several old 
gentlemen and ladies, evidently of noble birth, and 
patrons of the fair. A large ornamental cross rises 
at the rear of the table, and two or three priests are 
seen in the group, apparently interested in the pro- 
gress of the fair. This picture is as bright with color 
as a mosaic, and as carefully painted as a miniature 
portrait on ivory. — Fuller- Walker. 



"THE BEGINNING" AND "THE END:' 

It is not always true that "a bad beginning makes 
a good ending," even if the corresponding axiom may 
sometimes be the case, and the good commencement 
turn to be a misfortune before the finish. In the 
pictures before us, with the above titles, we have the 
strongest of illustrations of the fact that certain 



things may be evil from the beginning to the end, in 
spite of the gloss thrown over the more delicate and 
less violent portions. Perhaps no stronger sermon 
can be preached against the duello, than the silent 
one to be found in such pictures as "The Begin- 
ning" and "The End." The eye and the mind may 
be for the moment captivated by the charming in- 
souciance and coolness with which the challenger, 
in the first, bows his invitation to a conflict which 
he intends to be one to the death, and the steady 
nerve with which the deadly civility is received by 
the challenged : but all this glamour fades, however 
the steady nerve may be retained, in the second, 
when the death thrust has been given, when the 
hand of the leech can find no hope in the heart of 
the fallen man with his face grown "gray and ashen 
in the dread shadow," and when the murderous blade 
has just been wiped and is being so .coolly sheathed 
against the next encounter, which may revenge the 
tragedy just enacted, by the present victor receiving 
the blade of his adversary in the same effectual man- 
ner, and "dying as the -fool dieth," like the victim 
now before us. 



